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Cleopatra. 


Ir is my purpose, in this brief sketch, to describe as far as I am 
able, the character of this singular woman. I am aware that this is a 
task of no ordinary difficulty. The only accounts of which I can gain 
possession are fragmentary or superficial. With, then, a few salient 
points of character as guides, I am obliged to grope my way in the 
midst of gigantic and mysterious characteristics. If I shall be able 
to delineate the terrible character of this woman, if I succeed in any 
degree in my effort to represent the lurid splendor of her powers, I 
shall be well pleesed. Her distinctive representative characteristic 
was a genius for exercising power over individual minds. Much of 
this power, doubtless, lay in her magnificent personal attractions. In 
youth, I think we may infer that she was a model of lithe efastic 
grace. The method by which she gained access to Cesar indicates 
her form to have been very light and airy. As she then appeared 
before Cesar, I doubt whether any person ever presented a more 
winning style of beauty. Her figure, although slender, was yet 
rounded and perfect in outline. Nature seems to have given her a 
delicate moulding of hand and feature, finishing them in minutest 
detail, so as to satisfy the demands of the nicest taste. She was 
delicate and exceedingly sensitive in the nervous tissues. We seldom 
see such tremendous, indomitable physical life as she possessed. Here, 
then, we might look with reason for a fiery grace and all the eloquence 
of motion. In a person so exquisitely organized, the sensations 
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would naturally find an appropriate expression through the medium 
of movement. Occasionally, though very rarely, one encounters a 
being whose touch sends a thrill through one, who in subtle, almost 
imperceptible movements, busies the watchful observer with the 
translation and study of unspoken eloquence. In such, the whole 
being, like some fiery steed, seems to tremble with breathing, speak- 
ing life. With this quivering superabundance of life was also united, 
what is very unusual, an oriental languor, a capability of profound 
repose. There is meaning in this fact. I have watched such natures. 
I have discovered that when nervous force and intensity are added to 
the qualities already enumerated, the capabilities of excitement are 
tremendous. Such natures, when roused, can move with the moment- 
um of a cannon shot. So in this woman, this languor was but as the 
hush that precedes the sullen roar and destruction of tempests. This 
also is a characteristic in many of the most distinguished and impas- 
sioned orators. Mirabeaux is an example; Spurgeon, also, has this 
as an especial characteristic. The great personal power of these men 
is their grand distinction. 

In this place, her eyes, as sources of peculiar power, deserve men- 
tion. These were large, dark and luminous; their chief beauty, 
however, lay in their range of expression. In their clear depths they 
perfectly mirrored every extreme and variety of emotion. They 
seemed, besides, to have in them a magnetic power of attraction; a 
mysterious something in their clear and splendid light, that held the 
eye and took captive the senses. Her voice was still more remarkable 
as a source of attraction. This has ever been remarked as of inde- 
scribable sweetness, and most varied and musical in its modulations. 
This alone would have given ordinary conversation a singular charm. 
Plutarch compares it to a many-stringed instrument producing a 
sweet, ever varying harmony. Without question Cleopatra was 
wonderfully gifted in the music of oral expression and conversational 
eloquence. Her magic tones, penetrating and thrilling the realm of 
passion, would subject this whole domain to her influence. And here 
no one can fail to be impressed with the idea that nature endowed her 
with every external requisite for exercising great influence over men. 
With such endowments she could not fail of gaining immediate access 
to the deepest, most powerful elements of the nature of man. Every- 
thing, in look, in eye, in voice, immediately touched the heart. 

So far I have only described the external fashion of the temple; 
I now propose to go within, and recount, as far as I am able, the 
interior furnishing. We have already learned that her temperament 
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was one of extraordinary delicacy and elastic vigor. It was such as 
did not admit of a quiescent character. It compelled, on the other 
hand, in every faculty, an intense aggressive activity. Hence every 
vigorous faculty which nature gave her would be wrought out in clear 
and definite outline; its manifestations would be the intensest possible. 
We are, therefore, to look for a cluster of brilliant and tremendous 
faculties, rather than a well balanced nature. As I have previously 
characterized her, she was the great representative of power over 
individual minds. A prominent quality, common to all rulers of men, 
is insight into human nature. For this she was eminently distin- 
guished; this at once gave her entrance into the realm over which 
she was to reign. It gave her vital union with the material on which 
she was to work. But whence comes that sharp insight into this 
wondrous world? To answer this, we are compelled, I think, to 
assume that there is a specific faculty whose function it is to present 
to us the movement of the inner life of humanity. The action of 
this faculty is introversion. We learn humanity then by first learning 
ourselves. No statement of an experience, no observation of charac- 
ter, is worth anything to us unless first we can detect what is pre- 
sented to us in our own souls. This indicates that our knowledge of 
men comes by a research into our various experiences. Thus, by 
watching our own experiences and noting the methods of their mani- 
festations, we learn to understand the sources of similar manifestations 
in others. 

In a genius so refined and vigorous as that with which Cleopatra 
was endowed, this power must have served to furnish her with an 
instant and profound apprehension of the mostedelicate tracery in the 
characters of her associates. Nothing could elude her quick observa- 
tion, her terrible analysis. As the trained nice ear clearly determines 
the character of sound when others think there is but silence, so she 
could, as it were, detect the secret pulsing of the very centres of life. 
When this faculty serves as guide, no power acts blindly, but every 
movement is made, every blow struck with masterly skill. 

But besides, she had extraordinary powers to bring into the field; 
her intellectual powers were of a very high order. Quick, versatile, 
brilliant, she was distinguished for love of learning, patient labor, 
tenacity. We learn that she spoke seven languages, one of which 
was the Egyptian; this difficult tongue no one of her predecessors 
had ever been adequate to master. Such discliplined intellectual 
powers, as we may infer, would serve to impart, in addition to her 
native delicate instinctive sense of character, a cool and clear meas- 
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urement of others. This quality is an admirable auxiliary to the 
despotic will. Whether she could follow in the way thus clearly 
indicated, would depend upon her versatility, upon her genius for 
facile adaptation to various characters. There are few, however, that 
have a genius so versatile that they can adapt themselves to the 
requisitions of opposite characters without losing in the transformation 
all vitality, all individual vigor. An appeal to facts, in this case, 
reveals that Cleopatra had a wonderful facility of this sort. We note 
with wonder how quickly she apprehended the rude, powerful charac- 
ter of Antony. We are struck with admiration at the fine skill with 
which she adapts herself to his rude wit and strong motive powers of 
character. So successful was she that a complete ascendancy was 
immediately gained over him. 

Thus far we have only considered her personal charms and the 
intellectual facilities which she possessed for their masterly employ- 
ment. The power of fascination, however, does not reside in the 
intellect nor but little in personal charms; its special home is the 
realm of passion. It is passion that electrifies, it is passion that 
imparts a moving life to the intellect. Of these motive forces ambi- 
tion in Cleopatra stands preéminent. It was with her a constant and 
controlling influence. Never, however, did it assume the dignity of a 
high, heroic trait. Her strong ambition never induced her to espouse 
a magnificent idea, a broad regenerative purpose; she never proposed 
to invigorate the State with the might of ber genius. 

This great thirst for fame became the more intensified as she ren- 
dered it narrow and selfish. Hence, devoting herself to the sway of 
individuals, we observe that she pursued the victims of her wiles with 
relentless persistence. This quality also produced in her an extraor- 
dinary fondness for display. Her genius peculiarly fitted her to 
devise magnificent entertainments, to dictate on all occasions of grand 
display. She had not only a taste but a genius for personal adorn- 
ment. All the harmony, all the grand magnificence that this world 
can afford, all that thrills the senses, intoxicates the heart, and 
absorbs the whole attention with sensuous delight, she understood and 
controlled. What a world of enchantment she gathered about her 
when first she set forth to comply with Antony’s imperious summons, 
She had rendered the Cydnus immortal. What grand sweet harmo- 
nies floated through the air! What subtle splendors flashed in the 
sunlight! The very waters seemed to offer sweet incense, as if in 
honor of the queen of beauty. The fair ones of her land were gath- 
ered about their peerless queen, in the presence of whose radiant 
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charms all beauty else seemed to fade into insignificance. Thus she 
floated to the end in a Lethe of magnificent display. But at last what 
a direful fate smote her. On all sides and around her were the sullen 
thunders of war. Every misfortune rolled upon her like an avalanche. 
Her empire was tottering to the fall and she herself was destined to 
grace a Roman triumph. Preferring death to this humiliation she 
miserably put an end to her own life. 

Another great power which she employed to compass the demands 
of ambition, was that of the passion of love. This sense of the rela- 
tionship between her mind and man’s, was of great scope and intensity. 
In an organization of such native refinement, the energy of this 
faculty would endow her with all the ideal graces of womanhood, 
with all the fine instincts, the winning manners, that lovely women 
employ with such effect. These powers, too, would present no ordi- 
nary and merely common graces, but would act with peculiar intensity. 
In her presence the senses woke to the sweetest music. Love, in 
common natures, feels in but few—a nice responsive harmony. Great 
powers, on the other hand, sound a music so positive, so swelling, 
that lesser ones chime in unison. So in this master passion, Cleopatra 
could create a universal symyathy, could arouse in minds of ever so 
diverse characteristics, a sense of harmonious union. It is the pecu- 
liar and exalted province of such natures to glorify human love, to 
teach its holy philosophy, rather than fill the earth with the dis- 
cords that spring up from below. With such passions and such a 
genius, we can readily perceive how dangerous she might become. 

The power of love is mighty. It clenches the soul strong as the 
hand of the great destroyer. It can wrench away the life of both 
body and soul. In Cleopatra this passion presents itself in its most 
fatally insinuating character. Her passions, and this of all others, 
were strong and swift as the lightning. Their action, too, though 
swift, was silent, inscrutable, deadly. This matchless craft, this 
impenetrable art, made her one of the most fearful human beings 
that ever lived. Her resources were infinite. With her versatile, 
trained and active intellect, with her nature, broad, deep, finely 
organized, mightily passionate, what a vast range of brilliant and 
beautiful human experience she would be able to conceive and repre- 
sent. To a watchful, determined associate, she would sound no 
alarm. She would proceed to allay suspicion, divert attention, inspire 
confidence, but yet advance. If necessary, she would fire the intel- 
lect, arouse the imagination, appeal to the tastes. Well she knew, 
that when she touched the higher nature she inspired confidence ; 
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with confidence comes self-surrender. O, the results that spring from 
the power of a devil to assume an angel’s guise. Thus with an analy- 
sis that laid bare the secret home of the passions, with an instinctive 
insight that pierced all disguises, with a tact so exquisite that only 
genius could compass it, she involved her victims in a network of 
passionate impulses which they could neither escape nor resist. I 
find it impossible to express my sense of her amazing craft; it gave 
her illimitable power over the minds of her associates. When she 
chose, her power was such that she could almost compel belief and 
whatever states of feeling she desired. Thus she seemed to shape 
the by no means facile Antony to her will. Thus the great Cesar 
was well nigh wrecked. 

She possessed another power which was quite unusual, to which 
perhaps I should have alluded before. It imparted to each faculty a 
peculiarly impressive character, though it was something quite differ- 
ent from temperamental intensity. To this quality I shall not attempt 
to give a name. The influence, however, which it imparts to expres- 
sion is well described in the following brief account of Richard Shiel. 
Says the account: “his extraordinary power of pushing the meaning 
of words to the utmost extent, and wringing from them a force beyond 
the range of ordinary expresssion, was such that when he rose to 
speak, members took their places, and the hum of private conversation 
was hushed, in order that the house might enjoy the performance of 
an accomplished artist.” So we have a right to infer was her expres- 
sion distinguished. To the passion of love this quality would impart 
a winning force well nigh irresistible. This energy also characterizes 
the great general. It indicates the necessity of tireless activity, 
shapes the course straight to the object, never yields an advantage 
gained, and is the first to seize upon an advantage offered. This 
quality, so deadly in its intention, when united with powers of fascina- 
tion so great and various, with an art so impenetrable, with so adroit 
and facile a power of adaptation to every variety and shade of char- 
acter, we can well imagine would account for her amazing power over 
individual minds. When we consider, in addition, that these rare pow- 
ers fuund expression through eyes the most lustrous of her time, 
through a voice in whose vibrating tones lurked a music sweeter and 
more varied than that of the harp, we cannot but be lost in admira- 
tion and wonder at such splendid endowments. 

But I have spoken of Cleopatra in relation to those powers only 
which specially contributed to her power of fascination. She had, 
however, characteristics not well calculated to produce this result. 
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She drew men with a mighty and mysterious force, notwithstanding 
her character was in some of its traits frightful to contemplate, repug- 
nant to the soul even of the lost and abandoned. She was heartless 
and cruel as a demon; she would murder for sport. She could inflict 
most dreadful tortures merely for the sake of an experiment. She 
could watch her tortured, dying victims, as unmoved meanwhile as a 
pillar of adamant. She was as false as her great genius could make 
her, and if in any way it subserved her interest or safety, could plot 
against the life of him for whom she professed the tenderest love. 
She was generous, generous as the serpent that fascinates the eye but 
the next instant devours its unsuspecting victim. She could afford a 
small gift, if, as a return, a soul would surrender itself to her sway. 
Not the first vestige of moral truth, no evidence of a sense of obliga- 
tion did she ever give. The spiritual powers seemed wholly wanting. 
As a woman she was a disgrace to her sex, a blot on the page of 
history. The most beautiful and gifted of her sex, she was deadly 
and awful as a fiend. An utter selfishness controlled her life. It 
was the only principle to which she constantly and consistently 
adhered. The ruin which she wrought for herself, her country, and 
all connected with her, may be taken as a fair exposition of the tend- 
ency and ultimate result of espousing such principles of action. After 
all, she was the saddest wreck on the shores of time. 

We are struck, as we contemplate her various powers, with her fit- 
ness to become a leader in modern fashionable life. Her extrava- 
gance, her taste, her heartlessness, are admirable qualifications. She 
perfectly represents its frivolity, hollowness, total want of earnest- 
ness. She is the great representative of all forms of modern social 
falsehood. She is the acknowledged queen of the flirts of all time. 
Her principles of action in this matter coincide with those of this 
class at present. That few in our time proceed to such fearful lengths 
I admit; but this difference is not owing to the laxity of her princi- 
ples, nor to the firmness of the same in those who now seek after 
universal admiration. She had tremendous passions; we moderate 
ours in “ feeble and relaxed natures.” ‘This fact, and this alone, ex- 
plains the difference. 
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YALE LITERARY PRIZE ESSAY. 
Sidney Smith. 


BY HENRY MORTON DEXTER, ROXBURY, MASS. 


Sipney Smita was a rare man. Endowed with remarkable talents 
and combining at once the practical thinker and the brilliant wit, he 
justly ranked among the foremost of his day. His was a truly origi- 
nal genius. Scorning the blind acceptance of popular opinions, it 
made for itself bold ventures and new conquests in the realm of 
thought, daring to lead the way where others hesitated, able alike to 
to maintain itself and to encourage them. Such a genius cannot fail 
to obtain celebrity. Slowly yet surely establishing its reputation, it 
insensibly exchanges notability for distinction, and ere long merges 
distinction in enduring fame. Thus it was in the case of Mr. Smith. 
From obscurity he rose to eminence; disregarded at first, he struggled 
for appreciation, and won it. His reputation is permanent. Founded 
upon unquestioned merit, the lapse of time has only augmented it- 
Wit, wisdom and manliness, his innate characteristics, must ever 
receive the homage of mankind, and the present age agrees with the 
past, that he richly deserved his renown. 

Preéminence commonly arises from the successful development of 
some particular capability, or from the determined pursuit of some 
single object, and when based on acknowledged excellence in different 
directions, it becomes far more substantial and extensive. Sidney 
Smith’s fame was due to his diversity of talent. He was dintinguished 
as a divine, a literateur and a wit; yet being on the unpopular side in 
politics, and holding certain theories in sequence to the church, which, 
though true, were unpalatable to those in its high places, he had to 
contend during his earlier years with obstacles almost insuperable. 
His stout heart, however, enabled him to endure and conquer them. 
He deemed it “impious to dare to despair.” 

On entering upon his lifework he sacrificed his inclinations to his 
sense of duty, and selected the church in preference to the law. To 
appreciate his self-denial in this choice, and his disheartening situation 
on commencing his work, it must be remembered that in the clerical 
profession especially, an independent thinker was doomed to neglect. 
Politics ruled the Church as well as the State. The Tories were in 
power, the Whigs in the background. Religious preferment depended 
largely on political belief. In strictly spiritual matters, too, the deep- 
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est apathy prevailed. The zeal of the clergy was thoroughly chilled, 


‘ which of course prevented rather than promoted accessions to their 


number. Liberal opinions were sternly discountenanced ; toleration 
was almost a myth. Now Sidney Smith was both a Whig and an 
earnest Christian. His political views were the most liberal, and in 
urging them he was bold and explicit. He had no sympathy for 
shams, no reverence for mere position. He was quick to detect im- 
posture and corruption both in high places and in low, and detection 
was followed by swift exposure and scathing rebuke. Careless of 
mortal favor, he deemed himself accountable to God alone. Once a 
clergyman, he fulfilled his office most conscientiously, recognizing the 
true meaning and value of his work, and applying himself to it with 
alacrity and earnestness. 

Commencing his clerical life as an obscure curate, he was at first 
condemned to the deepest poverty, not only of physical comforts but 
even of companions and incidents. His only riches were his thoughts. 
Time, however, bringing him promotion, brought him also change of 
scene and many friends. While still a young man, he became the 
intimate associate of Walter Scott, Brougham and Thomas Brown, 
and before his death his friendship was sought and prized by the best 
and greatest men of the age. Yet he remained quite poor till the 
later years of his life, and during his first residence in London he was 
almost utterly neglected, though even then he was laying the founda- 
tion of his subsequent renown as a pulpit orator. Rising by degrees 
in his profession, he was made Canon at Bristol, and atterwards of 
St. Paul’s in London. Public opinion awarded him a Bishopric, and 
Lord Melbourne, in whose power lay its bestowal, candidly said in 
after years, “ that there was nothing he more deeply regretted in his 
past career than the not having made Sidney Smith a bishop.” Mr. 
Smith, himself, however, never desired the position, and would have 
refused it if offered. He saw inferior men promoted at his expense, 
yet his idea of a true Bishop was so exalted that he distrusted his 
own worth. Moreover, he felt his non-appointment to be really a 
compliment to his manliness, for he knew that the only objection to 
him was his being “a high-spirited, honest, uncompromising man, 
whom all the bench of Bishops could not turn upon vital questions.” 

As a preacher he was as faithful as he was popular. Indeed, his 
faithfulness was a prominent source of his popularity. Earnestness 
in religious matters was a novelty, and the more the public heard him 
the more it longed to hear. He was clear, practical and impressive, 
animated by a warm love for his fellow men, and a hopeful purpose 
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of making them better. Drawing his illustrations from the daily lives 
of his flock, he impressed upon their minds both the reasonableness 
and the necessity of the truths which he preached. He had firm faith 
in mankind, and addressed his people as one of their own number, 
and thus his success was as natural as it was complete. As a pastor 
he was equally useful and beloved. Possessing in a great degree the 
rare power of adapting himself readily and successfully to existing 
circumstances, he always won the love and respect of his people. He 
mingled with them freely and interested himself in their occupations. 
A diligent student of human nature, he thoroughly familiarized him- 
self with their habits of thought and life, and his shrewd suggestions 
were always of practical advantage. He rebuked delinquencies, he 
instituted improvements, he devised relief for the poor and suffering, 
and endeavored in every way to promote not only their spiritual but 
their temporal interests. Rare indeed are clergymen who, like him, 
combine at once social polish, literary genius and Christian philanthro- 
phy. The influence of such a man cannot be computed. It is puri- 
fying, civilizing, Christianizing. Earnestness never fails of command- 
ing respect, but he who is earnest in doing good wins more than 
respect ; he is beloved and imitated. Thus an individual may elevate 
a people, and such a man was Sidney Smith. 

In glancing comprehensively at his whole course as a divine, we see 
that like other good men he made some mistakes. Two things in 
particular here attract our notice. One was his unreasonable dislike 
for the Methodists. He could not realize how their strong expressions 
of religious emotion could be aught but hypocrisy ; and with strange 
inconsistency he denied their sincerity because their mode of worship 
differed from his own. The other point was his determined opposition 
to the missionary work in India, the absurdity and injustice of which 
course of action was even then too evident to need demonstration. 
Himself in the front rank of English reformers, his attacks upon 
Indian reform were as unaccountable as they were vigorous; but it is 
gratifying to remember that in his old age his views on this subject 
were essentially modified, and his objections withdrawn. On all other 
subjects, however, he was preéminent for his charity. In opposition 
to the prevailing sentiment of the day he constantly advocated freedom 
of religious opinions. He censured the Methodists, not for entertain- 
ing beliefs different from his own, but for expressing their views in a 
different, and, as he thought, in an outlandish fashion. He preached 
toleration towards the Catholics who were then the objects of Prot- 
estant ill will, and by his manly frankness he opened the way for a 
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radical change of public opinion in their favor. His life was a bright 
example of Christian usefulness. In a time of spiritual torpor he 
was earnest; in an age of religious dogmatism he advocated liberty 
of conscience. He denounced all abuses, he advocated all true 
reforms. He sympathized alike with the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the ignorant, preaching the gospel to all men, and striv- 
ing to educate their souls into a knowledge of the truth. He said of 
the Christian religion: “ It carries the order and discipline of Heaven 
into our very fancies and conceptions, and, by hallowing the first 
shadowy notions of our minds from which actions spring, makes our 
actions themselves good and holy.” Striving with his whole heart to 
lead this well ordered life, he failed not of his reward. 

Viewing our subject now in a different light, let us consider Mr. 
Smith as a literary man. It was his good fortune to live in a literary 
age. He grew to manhood in the days of Burns, Campbell, Scott, 
Charles Lamb, and Edmund Burke. Yet his own reputation is of a 
kind different from theirs, for, though he was an able and a popular 
writer, literature was not his specialty. During his life, however, he 
did more than almost any of his contemporaries ta encourage literary 
criticism, and to create a sound literary taste. All his writings, 
whether religious or secular, were of real worth as literary efforts. It 
was said of him “that he had no youth in his writings; no period 
of the crude, extravagant, theoretical opinions” with which most 
writers of his time were imbued. He weighed well his views before 
adopting them, but, when once his own, they were defended and urged 
most convincingly, and the power of his thought was rendered doubly 
effective by his peculiar literary style. Its chief characteristics were 
simplicity and straightforwardness. He was a clear thinker and 
therefore a clear writer. Bombast and circumlocution he detested. 
He made frequent use of illustrations which, being always pointed 
and entertaining, never interrupted the train of thought, but imparted 
additional force. Increased vigor, too, was the result of his using 
special names and terms instead of generalities. Thus, in his lecture 
on Taste he says: “But where are such critics to be found? They 
are to be found in Dover St., Albemarle St., Berkeley Square, the 
Temple; anywhere wherever reading, thinking men, who have seen a 
great deal of the world, are to be found.’’ Indeed, his sermons 
illustrate this point in plan as well as in language. Shunning general 
exhortations to virtue and self improvement, much less contenting 
himself with praises of justice, beauty, and happiness, he warned his 
flock against their specific sins, depicting the evils of selfishness, 
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falsehood, and the other vices, and at the same time explaining the 
nobility of the true Christian life, and how each in his own sphere 
might make that nobility his own. His acuteness of thought, made 
keener by his pointed phraseology, pierced clear through the outer 
crust of indifference and conventionality, and stung their better 
natures into at least temporary activity. 

His style was also delightfully natural. He wrote just as he 
talked. From a mind overflowing with his subject, he rapidly trans- 
ferred his ideas to paper, and then laid his work aside, rarely making 
any corrections. Hence his style was conversational, yet it was easy 
and dignified, and at times surpassingly eloquent. Its true beauty 
can be shown only by quotation, and I select a few lines from his 
sermon on Riches: “ We talk of human life as a journey, but how 
variously is that journey performed! There are some who come forth 
girt and shod and mantled, to walk on velvet lawns and smooth 
terraces where every gale is arrested and every beam is tempered. 
There are others who walk on the Alpine paths of life, against driving 
misery and through stormy sorrows, over sharp afflictions ; walk with 
bare feet and nakel breast, jaded, mangled and chilled.” How vivid 
is this picture, how rich in imagery! How strongly marked its con- 
trasts, and yet how simply and clearly expressed! Take, again, his 
description of a poor curate: “The poor working-man of God—a 
learned man in a hovel, good and patient—a comforter and a teacher, 
the first and purest pauper of the hamlet; yet showing that in the 
midst of worldly misery he has the heart of a gentleman, the spirit of 
a Christian, and the kindness of a pastor.” As a specimen of word- 
painting this can hardly be surpassed. For its tender pathos, its 
gentle sympathy, its manly appreciation and admiration, rendered out 
of an honest heart in the light of personal experience, it is incompara- 
ble, and half its charm, withal, lies in the artless, unaffected style. 
His habit of recapitulation also merits notice. He was wont to con- 
dense the main points of any production into a few, pithy, closing 
sentences, thus leaving a clear, concise thought in the mind of the 
reader or listener as food for reflection. A perfect literary style is 
that which conveys ideas most fluently and gracefully, combining at 
the same time the greatest clearness, force and impressiveness. Sid- 
ney Smith’s style approximates this ideal very closely, and by many 
is considered to be unequalled. 

His contributions to literature were peculiar. He is an example of 
a distinguished author who never wrote a book. His productions 
were lectures, sermons or essays, and he published at different times 
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several collections of such short pieces, but never a connected work. 
Probably this is due to the fact, that he wrote not for the sake of 
reputation, but only in the cause of social and religious reform. Had 
he so chosen, his brilliant and varied talents would have placed him 
in the front rank as a novelist or historian. He also issued at inter- 
vals during his life, several very celebrated series of letters on social 
and political matters. Among these were his letters to Arch-Deacon 
Singleton, criticising the unjust and impracticable efforts at reform on 
the part of the Ecclesiastical Commission, which, having been ap- 
pointed to devise for the clergy measures of relief from their tem- 
poral perplexities, had either wilfully erred or lamentably blundered 
in their work. These letters have been considered as among the 
ablest productions of his life. Public opinion supported him both in 
his objections and his suggestions, and his able arguments won the 
praise of Lord John Russell himself, a member of the Commission. 
There is one great literary achievement, too, with which his name is 
inseparably connected, of which he was the originator, and at first the 
chief support. It is the famous Edinburgh Review. At the time of 
its foundation, the state of the nation was anything but favorable for 
its reception. Edited by Smith, Jeffrey and Brougham, it was of 
course bold and outspoken. Its object was the criticism and rebuking 
of social abuses as well as the cultivation of a true literary taste. 
Indeed, its strength lay not so much in the talent of its editors and 
contributors, as in their frankness, in the very fact that they dared to 
institute a crusade against such mighty social evils, and to trust for a 
hearing to the innate love of justice in the human mind. Consider 
what these evils were. The Catholics were not emancipated; the 
Test and Corporation Acts were in force; the game laws and those of 
debt and conspiracy were cruelly severe; prisoners on trial for their 
lives were denied counsel; the slave trade was still permitted; the 
affairs of Church and State were in the most corrupt condition, and 
the nation had sunk into a state of phlegmatic indifference to its situ- 
ation. The Review had to contend with both public opinion and 
private interest, yet-—thanks to the pluck of its founders—it fought 
successfully, and to its potent influence upon the public mind is due 
the gradual and now complete reformation of the evils which it 
attacked. Mr. Smith contributed to its pages throughout his life. 
He had the gratification of witnessing its increasing usefulness and 
prosperity, and the loss of his ready pen was one of the worst mis- 
shances in its history. 
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Sidney Smith’s wit was another source of his renown. His irre- 
pressible humor displayed itself in everything. It seasoned all his 
actions and conversation, and illumined his whole life. He could not 
help being witty ; it was his nature. His wit was always fresh and 
original; he never was known to utter an old ora poor joke. The 
sparkling fancies came crowding forth from his active mind in brilliant 
profusion, each suited to its moment, each complete in itself. His 
witticisms were of a kind peculiar to himself. They were always 
keen and spirited, and he never spoiled them in utterance or by repe- 
tition. They were also of unvarying purity. Vulgarity was abhor- 
rent to him. He was a Christian gentleman, as all his conversation 
proved. Furthermore, his sallies never gave offense. Uttered in 
the kindliest spirit, they were thus received. The subject of the joke 
enjoyed being made fun of. The eccentric Lord Dudley once said to 
him: “ You have been laughing at me constantly, Sidney, for the last 
seven years, and yet in all that time you never said a single thing 
that I wished unsaid.” His innate drollery often found expression in 
words of his own coining, gaining thereby remarkable force. Thus, 
“ He was a one-book man. Some men have only one book in them, 
others, a library.” And again he speaks of “lachrymal and suspi- 
cious” clergymen. He made frequent and comical use of simile and 
metaphor, as, in allusion to the sloth, “ This animal moves suspended, 
rests suspended, sleeps suspended, and passes his life in suspense— 
like a young clergyman distantly related to a Bishop.” He rarely 
punned; his wit was of a higher order. As the elements of a chemi- 
cal combination unite by fusion, so his wit blended itself with all his 
conversation. It revealed itself in the commonest occurrences of his 
every-day life and talk. I give a few specimens saken at random: 
“Of course, if I did go to a fancy ball it would be as a Dissenter.” 
«Don’t you know, as the French say, there are three sexes—men, 
women and clergymen?” And, alluding to the conversational manner 
of two persons, “ There is the same difference between their tongues 
as between the hour and the minute hands; one goes ten times as 
fast, the other signifies ten times as much.” He also found scope for 
his wit in satiric fiction, in parables and allegories, as in his story of 
Mrs. Partington. In ridiculing the peculiarities of the nation, the 
Church, or a political party, under the form of domestic eccentricities 
and personalities, he was unrivalled. Nowhere is the keenness and 
delicacy of his humor more apparent. He conveys truth by satirizing 
error; he exalts wisdom by deriding folly. His wit was practical, 
vivid and transparent. Its ohject was to amuse the light hearted, to 
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cheer the dependent, to instruct the ignorant, and to humble the arro- 
gant. Though sharp, it was also charitable, and it was as varied as 
it was incessant. 

A few closing words of a general nature. Mr. Smith’s best side 
was unseen by the public. Only his intimates knew him truly. Some 
men have called him heartless, and most have admired him more for 
his wit than for his nobler qualities. ‘Thus injustice has been done 
him. He possessed a sound judgment and an energetic will. His 
disposition was frank and generous, and he was an earnest partizan. 
Though sometimes controlled by prejudice, he was usually far more 
tolerant than his contemporaries. Religion was to him a reality; not 
an indefinite system of gloomy doctrines, but a bright faith and an 
earnest purpose to “do good and communicate ” here in the hope of 
a blessed hereafter. In his family relations he was very happy. Mrs. 
Smith was a lady of great cultivation, an excellent housekeeper, and 
a devoted wife and mother. His children, too, were fondly attached 
to him, and were his constant companions. He was not an accom- 
plished man, but his sound common sense, and the innate refinement 
of his manners, never failed to please. He built two parsonages with 
little experience and less money, and managed the pecuniary affairs of 
St. Paul’s with unwonted shrewdness and success. As has been said, 
in politics he was a Whig. He has been accused of abandoning the 
Whigs in his contest with the Ecclesiastical Commission, but it is 
unfair to construe an honest criticism upon a particular action as a 
desertion of the principles of his party. On the contrary, he repeat- 
edly did good service in its behalf, advocating at all times its true 
reforms and enlightened measures. He was a close student of books 
as well as of men, and by constant reading and the regular study of 
history, the classics, and the Bible, he greatly increased the naturai 
riches of his mind. Said Edward Everett, “The first remark that I 
made to myself after listening to Mr. Smith’s conversation was that if 
he had not been known as the wittiest man of his day he would have 
been accounted one of the wisest.” 

Such a man, then, was Sidney Smith, whose death his country 
mourned as truly as it had enjoyed and profited by his life. “The 
love and esteem of many good and great men,” he once said, is the 
“one earthly thing worth struggling for.” It is pleasant to know 
that in his life he was loved and admired by all such men, and that 
his name will go down to posterity as one of their number. 
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Ill. Satire of Juvenile. 


ARGUMENT. 


Pylades disgusted with life in the Groves of the Academea, resolves to depart 
and seek some other abiding place. He pauses beside the temple of Themis, and, 
in a strain of bitter invective, enumerates the ills that he flies from. The approach 
of the car that is to bear him away, puts an end to his soliloquy. 


“ Quid faciam Romae? nescio mentiri——.” 
His staff was in his hand, upon his back 
His latest tunic; shone his sandals black 
As polished ebon; from his shoulder swung 
His frugal scrip; his eyes fierce glances flung 
Before, behind, and raged his muttering tongue. 
He stood. There where tall elms o’erarch the street, 
There at the civic temple’s pillared feet, 
There where alternate years law-givers meet, 
He stood and thus ’gan speak—“ Since reign 
All kind of force, and fraud, and cheat, and bane, 
Within yon learned shades, no longer there 
T’ll stay, nor linger longer forth to fare. 
To delve in sooty mines, to roam the sea 
Though cold it were, and rough as rough can be, 
To hoe, to spin, to sweep, to haul, to pull, 
To deal in pots and kettles, rags or wool, 
Ere to you, fickle, false and foolish school, 
I will return, is my resolve and rule. 
My soul craves ease, still lakes beneath the moon, 
And solemn woods where leaves fall one by one, 
All still. —“ Not going to leave us?” quoth a friend, 
“Thou art not going Pylades, Heaven send!” 
Yes! but Iam, Orestes—Noise shall rack 
My brain no more, nor study bend my back ; 
No more for me shall toot the midnight horn,* 
Nor direful discord din the early morn. 


What do I in the Groves? How noise is rife 
How worse than chained convict’s drags my life, 
How thumps and bangs and roars the day affright, 
How howls and yells and hootings mar the night. 
Tis twelve o’ the clock, I burn the studious oil 
And strive to read or write. My silent toil 





*One Alexander Pope, has a reading in which the sense is somewhat altered, 
viz.: 


“No more the rising sun shall gild the morn, 
Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn.” 
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Progresses fair; bright thoughts across my brain 

Course thick and fast, as meteoric rain 

Shoots down the sky.—A hideous call of fire 

Breaks from below and knocks my fancies higher 

Than soaring kite. A hundred throats repeat the strain, 


And “ fire! heads out!!” they shout with might and main ; 


The old brick walls in terror quake again, 
Steam engines splash and shriek till I am fain 
To stop my ears. The cause?—why none— 
The thing ’s a joke, Pylades, only fun. 


What do I in the Groves? How faith is broke. 

How solemn oaths avail like fleeting smoke. 

“ Behold!” cries one, “I vow, I swear to thee, 

So thou but plight thy troth to vote with me, 

Thou shalt Class Hist’ry have, Lit. Mag. or Spoon.” 

He plights—and seeks his prize from the mani’ the moon. 


Within the Groves thrive stratagem and ruse; 
All subterfuge and shift, all base excuse. 
Orestes cutting daily exercise 

Sails down the bay; 

On inland, shunning sharp detector’s eyes, 
Walks far away; 

Next day 

Frames fair excuses in the usual way. 

“T saw thee walk abroad,” says archon L——m, 
“ Why that thou did’st not leave thy room 

To me pretend ? 

Impend 

For this offence, all pains the law doth lend.” 
“One cannot leave a place unless he’s there,” 
He doth reply ; 

“T left Euclidon’s room—not mine—I swear. 
His stands close by. 

Descry 

The nice distinction now, with half an eye!” 





“But stay!” cries Plato, “ wait for cooler time! 
You're angry; there’s no reason in your rhyme.” 
But, nay! good sage, I’m cool as Norway’s clime, 
And I do know there’s reason in my rhyme. 

I know such a voice as this: 

Without, howl the wild blasts of Winter 

Howl through the leafless boughs 

And shake in their casements the windows. 

Cast down, Pylades, thy book 

And shivering turn to thy klinon. 

There, whilst thou lyest asleep 
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In the measureless spaces of dreaming 
And thy soul with uncertain aim 
Grasps at thin visions and phantoms, 
Low burns the fire in thy grate, 
Smoulders and flickers and dies out, 
Cold is thy chamber at dawn, 

Ice is the water for washing, 

Empty of money thy purse, 

Empty thy closet of fuel. 


Why tarry in the Groves? There are all pests 

More than obey Beelzebub’s behests, 

A knock comes at my door; it opes—“‘fine day! 

Ole clothes to sell?” I hurl a boot straightway. 

A knock comes at my door—“ me and my friend 
Walked yesterday from Thebes, and we do bend 
Beneath a weight of wounds and woe and want,”— 
“Ye thieving scamps!” I cry, “begone! avaunt!” 

Ten thousand knocks—“ I’m blind, I’m deaf, I’m dumb, 
I’ve broken every bone from toe to thumb; 

I’ve fought on land and sea; I've——” out vile scum! 
About ye hang Plutonian fumes of rum. 





What should I do i’ the Groves? What bores there dwell! 

What maddening plagues, what piece-meal murderers fell! 

Do I to Musikalen purpose to go, 

Or to behold the gladiatorial show, 

“Ha!” cries the bore, ‘ha! yes, I’m going too, 

About the seventh hour I'll stop for you.” 

Do I desire to stroll at leisure times, 

He preys on me, as on fresh verdure Hyems; 

“ Stay but a moment till I bring my stick,” 

He asks, and cools my walking ardor quick. 
—Do I sit me down in my easy chair, 

Secure in my lofty four flight stair, 

And grasp my book, to sling things,* 

He enters then 

To borrow a pen, 

He'd raise the ire of the mildest of men. 

He sits and clacks like a China hen, 

From quarter after the chime of ten 

Till five minutes before the bell rings. 

I inly fume and rage, rip tear and swear, 

Oh! why, Politeness, men must such ills bear? 





* “To sling things”—a piece of Grecian slang. It was necessary to keep 
throwing out—as one might throw stones from a sling—the parchments then in 
use, which had a tendency to roll up. Hence the expression comes to be applied 
to severe study. 
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Havine been culy teazed and worried by the “ philosophical” edi- 
tor of the Lir. Board, into the rash promise of contributing to his 
next number of the Lit., and having been repeatedly admonished that 
the time was rapidly approaching, I find myself compelled to sit 
down on this glorious Saturday morning, to my uninviting task. 
Peelers, the College choir, (that unfortunate scape goat for grum- 
blers like myself,) the Freshman Class, base ball, the Yale Courant, 
and various other interesting and suggestive topics occur to me as 
The first named I pass by, as the 
last named will doubtless enlarge upon the subject, since it pos- 
sesses unusual interest just now, before this shall reach the eye of 
So we come to number two on the list, and proceed to 
I hope the singers (quorum pars 
fui!) won’t consider my remarks personal, as they will not apply 
to the choir now more than they would have done at any time 


meet subjects for disquisition. 


a reader. 


discourse on our Chapel Music. 


4 within the past two or three years. 
lied The College Choir (to be methodical) may be divided into three 





Again, with studious mind, I read at night, 

Soft radiance throws my kerosenium light. 

Pop! splutter! pop! red glare and sudden dark, 
The trait’rous lamp gives up its vital spark. 

Ho! chum, the can! ’tis brough*; I gently pour, 
With careful hand, its contents——on the floor. 
Now fire the wick. All’s well. Not so vain man— 
Smash goes the chimney, clatter goes the can, 
Crash goes the table down; thick streams of oil 
My parchment soak and my best tunic soil. 

The bare remembrance makes my blood to boil. 


Naught, naught of good is found where’er one roves. 
How glibly Glycon doth his task repeat, 

With open book behind the friendly seat. 

How bold Orontes marks the chalky board, 

Who ‘neath his coat hath ready parchment stored. 
Oh! I could rage for hours—but see the car 

Roll rumbling on, that comes to bear me far, 

Th’ impatient driver becks—Farewell ye Groves! 





Chitebat. 


elements,—the singers themselves, their leader, and the congrega- 
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tion for whose benefit they sing. And, first, a word in regard to 
the congregation. It is exceedingly embarrassing to the singers, 
when any mistake occurs, to be conscious that a sea of faces are 
staring with concentrated gaze upon that quarter where the mis- 
take was supposed to occur. It is not calculated to make the unfor- 
tunate individual read his notes aright, nor to give confidence to 
his coadjutors. In this respect the students in the body of the house 
often act much as a congregation of monkeys might be supposed 
to,—the force of example seems overpowering. No. 1 hears a dis- 
cord, and at once bobs his head around to discover the originator ; 
No. 2 sees No. 1 turn, and at once bobs his head around likewise ; 
No. 3 thinks something extraordinary must be the matter, and around 
goes his head. Of course every one else does the same, and the sing- 
ars grow red in the face. After a protracted study of physiognomy 
of the various members, No. 1 turns around, No. 2 follows suit, and 
the equanimity of the choir is slightly restored. Seriously, in a small 
way, this is one of the little things that serve to give students a 
character for ill-manners. 

But to consider the choir itself, there are some faults that are so 
radical that a great effort ought to be made on the part of the leader, 
(I mean the organist,) as well as on the part of the singers, to rem- 
edy them. And one of these is the slight pains taken to pronounce 
the words distinctly. Oftentimes it is difficult to understand them, 
and as the students generally have no books, of course this becomes 
a serious evii. I have no especial remedy to propose beyond more 
carefulness. That at present there is carelessness, may be illus- 
trated by one or two blunders recently noticed in the case of indi- 
vidual singers. Two words in these well known lines were trans- 
posed so as to make them as follows :— 


Ten thousand thousand are their joys, 
But all their dongues are one! 


Notice, again, how the sense is destroyed in two lines that were sung 
thus -— 


Let me live a life of death ; 
Let me die thy people’s breath ! 


Of course such flagrant mistakes as these are not usual, but they 
give evidence, as I said, of too little care. 

Another trouble is the unequal distribution of the parts; that isto say, 
the tenor is not powerful enough for the bass. Especially when the 
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to notes run high, with the exception of the leading voice, is this very notice- 
rs, able. Now with the same material that isin the choir at present, I believe 
Te a wonderful improvement could be made by judicious re-arrangement, 
is- not of the singers only, but of the music itself. For in this last respect 
Tr the most serious difficulty of allis found. The music, as arranged, can- 
to not be sung by a choir of American voices, unless they be of extra- 
se ordinary capacity. We don’t have tenor voices in this country, (gen- . 
ed uine tenors, I mean, not baritones,) save once in a great while. 
is- Any one who is accustomed to notice and compare choruses of gen- 
r; tlemen’s voices, will agree with this statement. What we call tenor 
e; voices in College, are in general baritones, and are rare at that. The 
nd first tenor of the Beethoven last winter, was notoriously the weak 
g- part, although it had one leading tenor the most genuine I have ever 
ay heard in College. It is for this reason that music for American voices 
nd should not be arranged on the same scale as that, for instance, for 
ll Italian singers. 'The tenor will invariably run too high. It won’t do 
a to take music arranged for a different scale, and simply set it on a 
lower key. This involves a lowering of all the parts, and brings the 
$0 basses down to a grumble, even if the right note is struck at all. The 
r, best student music, without question, is that which originates in some 
n- miscellaneous “ crowd ;” or if not miscellaneous, under circumstances 
ce when each feels free to sing as he pleases. Now in such cases there is 
n, seldom a distribution of the parts like that of written music, namely, 
es into first and second tenor, and first and second bass. There are 
re really two tenors, but generally no distinction between the basses. 
s- The result is, each part is distinct; each part has room enough, and 
li- does not crowd upon its neighbor, as is very apt to be the case when 
s- an arrangement is attempted that has four distinct parts, exclusive of 


falsetto. To begin with, then, I believe our Chapel music will not 
materially and permanently improve, until an arrangement of the 
music is made that shall be adapted to the capacities of the singers. 
It would involve some work on the part of the organist, but as the 
choir sing a dozen times or more a week, it would be well worth while. 


is 
As my remarks are stringing out too far on this particular subject, 
I would only make one or two further suggestions. Let the different 
singers who have the same part, practice together; their voices ought 
to chord exactly. All the tenors should be drilled to sing and sustain 
Vy themselves on the high notes, and not only that, but to sing softly as 
. well as loud. Itis impossible for the choir general ly to modulate suc- 
7, cessfully, unless the leading part can do so. After all said and done, 
e the Chapel is a very poor building for musical effect, and while it is 
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easy enough to carp at the singing, this, in itself, is a more serious 
obstacle to improvement than most have any idea of. 

As my article seems to have taken a musical turn, a word about 
Parepa and her last concert. Notwithstanding the great popularity 
of this singer last season, there were those who justly found fault 
with her singing in one respect. There was not always or generally 
on the softer notes sufficient delicacy. To sing with a wealth of 
volume and power was the easiest part of her task, and she took too 
little pains to have the less prominent tones of that fine quality and 
purity that so enhances the effect of all parts. At times the tone was 
really gross. Hence ballads, which require spirit and life more than 
any thing else, were her favorite songs. But at this concert she 
seemed to have made marked improvement. Possibly it was acciden- 
tal, but she certainly sung in better taste than at any time when we 
heard her last winter. The subordinate parts were subdued, as they 
ought to be, and the general effect was greatly improved. The capri- 
cious Briguoli was in one of his bad humors, and did his worst. It 
seems a pity that such a bear as he seems to be, should be gifted with 
such an exquisite voice. No matter how little he tries, there is a 
quality in his voice that is very seldom equaled. It seems something 
peculiar, in fact, in the richness of its tone. He probably thought 
himself in a country town, where it was not worth while to sing well. 
The audience, in its turn, grew ill-humored, and naturally enough, as on 
his first appearance it was evident that he was out of sorts. Then he 
grew jealous of the applause of the other singers, and in his duett 
with Parepa, hurried her through and off the stage, apparently against 
her will. It was now the turn of the audience to be thoroughly out 
of humor, and on his third appearance there was almost no applause. 
And then Parepa came out alone, and, as if she would have said, “I 
am determined you shall see I am not out of humor,” sung delight- 
fully. She was vociferously encored, and gave us two ballads with 
marvellous sweetness. The closing trio was again spoiled by Brigu- 
oli. It was impossible for the others to do justice to the piece, when 
he was bound to be so mulish. It is said that he used to be a plow- 
man, until some one with a good ear chanced to hear him singing in 
the fields one day, and had him receive a good musical education. 
The story sounds very plausible, for he shows himself to be a boor, in 
the way he treats his audiences and his music. For no true artist, I 
take it, will trifle with his art, as Briguoli does. 

Well, “the freshmen,” &c. will have to wait till another time. I 
don’t believe, however, they will feel much slighted! 
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Pale Practicality. 


Any question in regard to an American College laying claim to the 
rights of a University, with the legality that we do, is worthy of 
more than passing notice and careless scrutiny. American institu- 
tions like herself are new, and any improvements which may now be 
engrafted into them, or any real change now found necessary and car- 
ried out, must make itself felt for the profit and improvement of all 
coming generations. We cannot here stop to enquire whether the 
changes of the future are to hide our Alma Mater in the shadow of 
their greatness, or raise her with them to a still higher pinnacle of 
honorable advancement, (although this question may still be a mooted 
one,) but for a moment will look to her present situation, and see if 
already, as many claim, the foundation shows signs of crumbling, and 
demands the hand of a careful revisor. 

We take it for granted that Yale is the foremost College in Amer- 
ica; foremost in purpose, foremost in the corps of its instructors, fore- 
most in the quality of its students, and foremost in entertaining and 
promulgating those republican principles by which alone our country 
can be saved, and under which alone she can flourish. As such, is 
her course of instruction what it should be? Americans have a won. 
derful idea of practicality. Boys are hurried into the school room, 
when they might well be resting in their cradles, and are hurried out 
again almost before their shadow fades from the doorway, that they 
may be placed in some practical business. Youths of twelve or four- 
teen, stand behind dry goods counters, or, after a three months’ 
course in a so-called Business College, enter a bank, start a school, or 
in some other way introduce themselves into practical business. Self- 
made men, too, are in great demand, and to hear the eulogies poured 
upon these fortunate individuals, one would think that they alone are 
worthy of the patronage or support of an enlightened community. 
Neither would we take from them one iota of their greatness, nor 
attempt in any way to tarnish the bright luster of their education ; 
and if every individual born or to be born, could follow out the 
course of a Franklin or a Lincoln, and like them rise to honor and 
renown by their own unaided exertions, we would willingly do away 
with Colleges, and in their place erect the humble log cabin, as a 
high incentive to a mighty purpose. But as Franklin was but one 
from the members of a generation, and the great and unknown crowd 
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who were his cotemporaries and the witnesses of his success failed to 
mount with him to the great temple’s shrine, it becomes necessary to 
invent some method by which the multitude may be elevated from 
their primeval condition to a state of intelligence and worth. And as 
the nation goes on increasing in power, wealth and luxury, so will the 
demand for education increase. The oak in the rugged forest, where 
all like itself trust to the guide of fortune for existence, finds escape 
from the storm and tempest by seeking strength from the destroyer, 
and with its rude productions supplies the wants of those who trust 
to it for their subsistence. But when the forest falls beneath the 
hand of man, and in its place the fruit tree is planted in mellow soil, 
with tender corn, then must the gardener watch with anxious toil, and 
seek by artificial means to ward off the destructive colds from which 
nature now refuses to supply a refuge. So with anation. In its 
early days, man draws his strength out of the rugged soil, and, bat- 
tling with opposing elements, grows strong, and meets the wants of a 
community. But as society becomes more refined, a different state of 
education is required, which must be nourished and well trained, fail- 
ing like that of olden time to draw its sustenance from the rich 
resources of its surroundings. 

We are now entering upon that period of our nation’s history, and 
schools and colleges abound and are continually springing up through- 
out the land. Are we, as the head of American education, sufficiently 
practical in our course of study? Are we sent forth to hattle with 
the foes of life, and shed an influence throughout the world, sufficiently 
prepared? Or is the time spent in poring over musty Latin and still 
mustier Greek, in searching for sines and blundering over loga- 
rithms wasted and in a manner useless? We say it is not wasted, 
and that to our College, most of all, America will be debtor hereafter 
for whatever of scholastic refinement she may possess. 

What a work is yet before us as a people! ‘The first line of rail- 
road connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific, is still to be built. 
The vast prairies and unknown regions of the West are to be peopled, 
cultivated, wrapped in the net-work of rails and wires, which civiliza- 
tion now demands, and refined; and while multitudes there are toiling 
with the plow, multitudes in the East must supply the wants of the 
toilers. Is there then no need of an institution pointing with an eye 
ever directed upward to a sphere above the mere necessities of exist- 
ence, elevating the mind to a realization of the truly great and beau- 
tiful, and forming and moulding intellects which, like Spenser’s, 
Shakspeare’s, Milton’s, Byron’s, or Irving's, shall live and act long 
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after the names of their contemporaries in every day life have passed 
from the rolls of memory? Aye, America must have an incentive in 
this direction, if she would move. As a nation, we are hyrrying on in 
the avenues that lead to wealth, power, and other earthly allurements. 
We must be lifted from our feet, if we would fly. It is this diet of 
seemingly dry and insipid food called classics, on which we must be 
fed, ere we will believe it capable of sustaining life; and if its influ- 
ence is lost upon the common observer, when diluted with the unedu- 
cated throng, it will still exist, like the scarlet thread which perme- 
ates the cordage of the British navy, unseen by the idle looker-on, but 
always recognized by the careful observer. During those ages of 
darkness, before a Chaucer wrote,—a Spenser or a Shakspeare,—what 
kept alive the vital spark which, when quickened by the warmth of 
advancing freedom, was again to illuminate the world? It was the 
classic learning of the monks’ cells, the Latin, so to speak, keeping 
charge of the Greek, and lending to it a part of the slight attention it 
received. Our dark ages may be yet to come, and future generations 
still unborn may own to us their knowledge and enjoyment of the 
tongues of Cicero and Virgil, of Homer and Demosthenes. L. 





Pirket Babou. * 


THERE was silence in Thebes, 
For night had come down on the Libyan plain. 
The roar of the chariots, the sounds of the streets 
Were hushed, and the life of the city had died 
With the day. The repose of the Tombs of the Kings 
Reigned o’er temple and palace, and black as the grave 
In the shadow profound, lay the Lake of the Dead, 
Unstirr’d by the softest-winged zephyr of night. 
But lo! on the darkness beams suddenly forth 
The flashing of torches,—a funeral cortége 
Is approaching the wave, and the cries of the mourners 
And wailing of virgins are borne on the air, 
Strangely startling the stillness of night. On the shore 
Of the lake stand the judges awaiting the dead. 
No accuser appears, and the voices of woe 





* The Sacred Lake at Thebes. 
VOL. XX? II. 9 
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Die away on the ear. Then the consecrate boat, 
Receiving its burden, glides over the lake, 

And the torches stream o’er the dark water. But now 
O’ér the Nile, from behind the vast fabric of Luxor, 
Arises the moon, and immingles her beams 

With their lurid red glare, while the echoing chant 

Of the virgins soft floats from the shadowy bark. 


Hyman to the Funeral Triad of Deities. 
O, Osiris, Lord of Nations, 

Of all gods and mortals king, 
Mighty Ruler of Amenti,* 

Hear us while thy name we sing; 


Hear, O, Isis, Queen of Heaven, 
Mother Goddess, Friend of Man, 

Dread Beginning of the Ages, 
Thou in whom this soul began; 


Mystic Nephthys of the Manes, 
Who of all things art the End, 
Virgin sister of Osiris, 
Now our suppliant prayer attend. 


Nephthys, Isis and Osiris, 
Glorious and unchanging Three, 
Welcome back this ransomed spirit 
To the realm of Deity. P, B, P. 





Dreams. 


Ir is not the purpose of our presumption to dive far into the dim 
depths of Dreamland, where profoundest philosophers have dropped 
their intellectual plummets in vain. We recoil from the investiga- 
tion of phenomena so strange, so inexplicable that the finger of the 
Eternal seems to have marked them holy ground. “ Dreams,—what 
are they ?” Byron asks, his strong mind drowned in the contempla- 
tion of “unimpressed impressions on the retina of sleep.” And 
Shakspeare, with a flourish of his mighty pen, forswearing the philos- 
ophy of Locke and Bacon, answers :— 





* Hades of the Egyptians. 
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They “are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantasy.” 


While Dryden, lost in fruitless meditation, murmurs his obscure, 
though beautiful reply :— 


“They are but interludes which Fancy makes; 
When monarch Reason sleeps, this Mimic wakes.” 


And credulous Bailey, recognizing God in Dreamland, adds with rev- 
erence :— 


. they are rudiments 
Of the great state to come.” —Bailey’s Festus. 





These definitions are themselves as dim as dreams, and they leave 
us still pursuing the fleeing shadows, echoing Byron’s words, “‘ what 
are they ?” 

It was our purpose to propose a theory, original, profound, and cor- 
rect. We spent a weary day in “dropping buckets into empty wells, 
and drawing nothing out,” and then abandoned our undertaking. The 
infinite variety and varied phenomena of dreams afford our faculties 
ample grazing ground, without trespassing on the barren field of 
theory. 

Perfect slumber we conceive to be a perfect suspension of the men- 
tal powers. In accordance with this view, a distinguished poetess 
sings of 


“A rayless realm where fancy never beams, 
A NOTHINGNESS BEYOND THE LAND OF DREAMS,— 
The oblivious world of sleep.” 


The brain (the seat of the mind) of a profound sleeper proves, upon ex- 
amination, to be incomplete repose. Dreams cannot ¢hen take place, for 
they require the exercise of mental power. But, as there is an hour called 
twilight, neither day nor night, but between them; so the twilight of 
the mind, the hour of visions, is neither sleep nor wakefulness, but 
intermediate. Accordingly Job speaks of “a dream when deep sleep 
is falling upon men;” and David, of “a dream when one awaketh.” 
In this peculiar sleepless, wakeless hour, the faculties play hide-and- 
seek; some are unduly excited, while others have “flown on the 
wings of the morning to the uttermost parts of the earth ;” the mind 
is unbalanced, the dreamer is in strictest literality non compos mentis. 
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Thus, by the absence of ‘some of the faculties, those remaining gain 
additional freedom and force, performing feats impossible to them in 
a symmetrical mind. Reason, for example, when in sole possession of 
the brain, solves the most difficult problems. Dickens informs us that 
Codorcet dreamed his most complicate calculations; Coleridge devised 
his fearfully beautiful Kubla Khan, while dozing; Voltaire and La 
Fontaine composed exquisite verses in their broken slumber; and 
Franklin’s dreams instructed him in science. Memory also labors 
with increased vigor. Old men recall their guileless infancy, their 
whining “school boy” days, their lusty youth, 


“ And scenes long past, of joy and pain, 
Come wildering o’er the aged brain.” 


Prescience, too, a latent mental attribute, the lingering trace of God 
iu man, revives and peers into the dim hereafter, making our dreams 
“speak to us, like sibyls, of the future.’ But stranger than all are 
the freaks of the Imagination, when uncontrolled by the other mental 
powers. Here the dreamer is companion to the “lunatic, the lover, 
and the poet.” He wanders o’er enchanted ground, through pathless 
forests, 


“Scaling the cliff, or dancing on hollow winds ;” 


dallying with fairies, listening to angel whispers, adorning the night 
with ‘gorgeous tapestries of pictured joys;” or trembling in the 
gaze of glittering demon-eyes, and filling the darkness with hollow 
groans and dripping blood. In performances like these, the faculties 
are all at rest, except imagination only, wherefore its flights are most 
fantastic, as in the following dream :-— 

We returned from the festivities with light hearts and light heads. 
Benignant Luna watched us with malicious laughter, as we wound 
our tangled way with stumbling steps. At length (this I remember 
distinctly) my companion, in his peculiar style, remarked, “ By Gad- 
die, old fellow, let’s rest.’”’ So we carefully assisted each other to a 
reclining position in a favorable spot. Hardly were we seated, when 
with wonder I beheld the fair Moon hide her blushing face behind her 
hands of cloud, not even peeping through her fingers, and one by one 
the stars, mourning the absence of their princess, wept out their eyes. 
Deep darkness enveloped me. The resting place beneath me van- 
ished, and, floating in space with as little care or effort as the leaves 
ve see whirling in the air on windy days, I pursued my aimless 
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flight. The force that carried me I knew not. Memory, curiosity, 
and fear were obliterated. I closed my eyes in ecstasy ; such ecstasy 
as I remember to have experienced only in my boyhood, when, with 
heart in throat, I screamed with irrepressible delight, as I reached the 
highest point to which my little swing could carry me. Here and 
there I floated through the boundless blackness till my dreamy bliss 
and balmy flight were arrested by a sudden shock. My legs were 
borne with great violence against—I knew not what, but certain it is 
at that moment my power of volitation left me,and my body, carried by 
its momentum over the obstacle that struck my legs, fell headlong 
into a savory mixture of the consistency of hasty pudding. Opening 
my eyes, (which I had hitherto kept closed against the darkness,) I 
found myself in a vast tub, shaped like a railway water tank, but in 
dimensions much greater. The mixture, which proved to be gruel, 
was ground by the revolutions of a bladed wheel like that of a fan- 
ning mill, turned from without by a crank. These revolutions gave 
me great inconvenience, tossing me hither and thither, bruising my 
flesh and endangering my bones, alternately plunging me under the 
gruel and whirling me aloft like a rat in achurn. At length, cling- 
ing to the meridian as I passed the zenith of my orbit, my fear-bound 
tongue was loosed, and I cried aloud in piercing accents, “ Help, in 
the name of God!” but no assistance came. In despair I shouted 
“Help, in the name of Satan!” and forthwith, to my joyful surprise, 
the revolutions stopped. A pair of fiery eyes peered in the dim light 
over the edge of the tank, and a brawny, bony, bearded hand was 
extended to my rescue. It lifted me out, placed me on my feet, and 
gently wiped the gruel from my eyes. I looked upon my deliverer, a 
being of superhuman proportions, whose powerful frame was knit with 
muscles so well developed that the smallest were as plain as the veins 
on the hands of a laborer. His face was brown and wrinkled, and his 
white hair hung in masses over his broad shoulders. His countenance 
was that of a man once proud and kind, now degraded and embittered 
by adversity. 

“ Who art thou?’’ I asked, when my amazement gave me words. 

“Tam Apollyon,” he replied, “and in thy thoughtless wanderings 
thou hast trespassed on my realms. I am grinding gruel for my min- 
ions,” he continued, pointing to the tub, “wilt thou assist me at the 
crank a moment?” As he requested this favor, a benevolent look flit- 
ted across his features, seeming like 

a the lighting of a hope about to die 

Forever from the furrowed brow of hell’s eternity,” 
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like the shadow of a smile with which of old, as Lucifer in heaven, he 
might have been familiar. 

I readily complied with his request. 

He thanked me kindly, but before he turned away he stood for a 
moment with a lingering gaze, and said, partly to himself and partly 
to me, “Alas, I am friendless, cheerless now! Cling to thy inno- 
cence, O, youth; beware of sin that dragged me down; yet trust 
me as thy friend. O, eternal anguish, give me a moment’s respite !” 

I “ pitied the sorrows of the poor old man,” and thereupon entered 
into a friendly compact with the devil. In a moment he was gone. 
I grasped the crank and turned it long and faithfully; then growing 
weary, I sat down to rest and reconnoitre. This room was evidently 
the kitchen; for here and there lay heaps of provisions. The floor 
was the bare earth, and the ceiling was the impenetrable darkness. I 
was here interrupted in my observations, by an officer with a star on 
his breast, inscribed “M. N. P.C,” (which I interpreted to mean 
Member of the Nether Police Corps,) who struck me with his baton 
exclaiming “To your duty fellow; there is no rest for the wicked” 
I indignantly refused to obey, and we were fast coming to blows, 
when the timely arrival of my royal friend Apollyon put an end to 
the unfortunate affair. 

“If you are weary,” said he, “you may survey my halls to rest 
you.” 

So I wandered off into a labyrinth of dimly lighted passages, 
among massive stone pillars, and under lofty arches. As I advanced 
I met many in the streets, until at length the ways were crowded; 
and, strange to tell, each individual bore upon his back a monstrous 
bundle. Bending and groaning under the load, they walked continu- 
ally, without rest or destination. 

“ Why is this?’ I asked a policeman whom I met. “ Punishment,” 
was his laconic answer. 

Many of the burden-bearers were men, but still more were of the 
sex called “fair” on earth; and most of these were very beautiful ; 
possibly their beauty had been their ruin. As I pursued my medi- 
tative way, my eye fell upon a figure of surpassing loveliness, so sur- 
passingly lovely that my heart fluttered with a passion which theolo- 
gians say has no existence in the nether world. I was filled with 
pity, also, as I saw her bending her form under an exceedingly 
heavy bundle. Addressing her, with one hand on my heart and the 
other where my hat would have been had I not been bareheaded, I 
said, pointing to her burden, “ Permit me to relieve you for a while.” 
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She turned upon me a look so charming, so full of gratitude, so ex- 
pressive of surprise (as if it were the first kind word that had fallen 
on her ear since death,) that I felt already repaid for the service I 
was about to perform. I loosed the load from her shoulders, and a 
sigh of relief escaped her. Placing the burden on my own back we 
proceeded along the dim passages together, conversing in low and 
loving tones, until I was suddenly confronted by an officer exclaiming 
“How, sir, is this?’ I briefly told our story, said I preferred to 
carry the bundle, and quoted a passage of scripture which says, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens.” He frowned fiercely, and replied 
in thunder tones, “Sir, you quote an article from the by laws of 
Heaven, this place is.” His reply was cut short by a shriek 
from the fair damsel at my side, who, as the load was replaced upon 
her shoulders, fell fainting at my feet—literally “an angel fallen 
in the darkness.” I stooped to restore and comfort her, but the 
vast crowd with one voice cried “move on;” and carried along in 
the dense throng I lost sight of her forever. Cursing my ill fortune 
I hurried back to the gruel tank where I found Apollyon, to whom I 
related in a dolorous voice my grievous complaint. He smiled and 
said “ This is a sad, sad place. No liberty, no love, no life. But 
take heart and let us visit the Isles of the blest.” I leaped for joy as 
I assented. So hand in hand we started down the shady aisles. 
Each moment as we advanced the twilight grew lighter, until at last 
we reached an open space of water, dazzling with brightness. From 
the surface arose continually a delightful perfume that hung visible 
upon the air. The sweetest songs that ever fell upon the ear of man 
came floating over the lake, wafted, as Lucian says, “ out of the invis- 
ible ;” low and solemn like the chanting of nuns in a distant Abbey. 
I attempted to pass an invisible boundary, but an unseen power re- 
strained me. With angry impatience I turned to Lucifer—he was 
gone. My eyes were open to the sun, and the voice of the College 
watchman said “ Gentlemen it is 5 o’clock in the morning—high time 
to be abed. In haste we retired from the door-step of So. Middle 
(where we had passed the night,) to our beds, where we slept till 
noon. 

The preceding is an exact and perfectly truthful record of what 
was seen in sleep one night and sketched the next day, while the 
memory of every detail was fresh in the mind of the dreamer. Did 
imagination ever wing a stranger, wider, more ridiculous flight ? 

We thus perceive that memory, reason, prescience, imagination and 
the other mental powers, act with extraordinary vigor in the dreaming 
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hour; and that when one faculty is employed it labors strangely, 
fiercely, madly, because the others have all withdrawn to give it 
unrestricted freedom. So our theory, without pretense as to profund- 
ity, without certainty as to originality, without confidence as to cor- 
rectness, has, in spite of us, proposed itself. And now it becomes us 
to humbly implore pardon of the world’s giant intellects for even 
approaching this mystery of mysteries, whose intricate knot has defied 
their dexterous fingers. 

If our words have been true, then, to conclude, Dreamland is an 
accursed spot where the weary mind in vain seeks rest; a purgatory 
through which the tired soul must pass before it enters the paradise 
of sleep. Thrice blessed he who never dreams, who, when life 
becomes “as tedious as a twice-told tale,” can pass through Dream- 
land undetained, to court “ the honey-heavy dew, the poppied warmth” 
of “ nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” Heaven be praised for an 
escape from every care; God giveth His beloved sleep. ‘The 
brother of Death,” says quaint Sir Thomas Browne, “exacteth a 
third part of our lives.” 





Concerning the Fence. 


Tue persuasive and philanthropic photographer advises us, in 
nitrate of silvery tones, to “secure the shadow ere the substance 
fades,” and it is with the desire of saving the shadow of the College 
fence before destruction razes it, and of preventing the historian of our 
Alma Mater from passing lightly over it, as Remus did to his sorrow, 
in a similar case, that we pen these lines. The origin of our fence is 
enveloped in the mists of the seventeenth century. We know, however, 
that the post holes were dug at Saybrook in the year 1700, and as we 
saw some half dozen of these apertures yawning frightfully at early 
dawn a few days since, it is fair to presume that they were removed 
to New Haven, with the College, a hundred and fifty years ago. But 
as we saw at that time nothing in these holes to interest the general 
reader, we pass hastily to the fence proper. (By Fence Propper, we 
do not refer to the respected, but lamented College carpenter.) The 
founders of the institution sat.long and earnestly upon the plan of the 
fence. It was finally decided to build it strong and simple, as befit- 
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ting the line of demarcation between the cultivated grounds of the 
College and the barren waste of the outside barbarian world; three 
rails high on three sides of the enclosure, and of boards closely 
joined on the fourth. The rails were so made that their cross section 
was a diamond. A few still retain this shape, and are looked and sat 
upon with aversion. This was the place and instrument of punish- 
ment in those dark days. Dull students were seated there that they 
might become sharp set, and accustomed to the seats in Chapel. 
Their incorrigible dullness dulled the sharp edge of their three-barred 
grief, and in the course of time the rails became cylindrical; so tor- 
ture became temptation, and even oration men thronged the perch. 
But the close board fence is still thought to fulfil its design. It was 
ordered by the Faculty, that if the Freshman Class should be beaten 
in the annual rush, those Freshmen who had been in the rear of the 
rushing column, should paint, in token of their defeat, at dead of 
night, in running colors, the number of their class upon the fence, on 
pain of expulsion, if, in the course of their artistic occupation, they 
should disturb the quiet of the College watchman. The rugged win- 
ters of the last century, warring against the fiery orthodoxy of the 
Congregational school, upheaved its bulwark with their heathenish 
frosts, and the weight of heavy students became necessary to hold it 
down. That they might not, in a moment of abstraction, slide like 
avalanches from its summit, the Faculty, with true Puritan grit, 
resolved to give it a coat of sand, and the students finding this wear- 
ing upon their patience and pantaloons, in a lengthy but pointed peti- 
tion, besought their instructors to remove the sand; but sand is still 
there, and the petition is preserved in the College library, under the 
title of “Sand Paper.” 

But why harrow up our feelings by recalling the roughness of the 
past? With brighter students came brighter days for the College. 
The fence suffered a change with the politics of the Colonies, and was 
no longer simply the guardian of the College exclusiveness; it 
became democratic; it was a lower forum,—the roost of the bird of 
freedom. Here all classes, yes, even outsiders, were wont to gather 
to hear the ringing utterances of the apostles of liberty. Here town 
and gown recounted their several grievances, and settled them. Here 
David Humphrey exposed the intolerance and aristocratic narrowness 
of a certain literary society, and acquired his enduring title, “* Par’- 
nobile Fratrum.” It was on this fence that Calhoun remained during 
his entire course, and thus arose the doubts in regard to his member- 
ship in one or the other of those rival societies. 

10 
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Many events in the history of our country have been foreshadowed 
by our College disturbances. The fence was once a convention hall, 
The students, overwhelmed with the strong beer sold by the College 
Butler, came out arm in arm, and the fence felt them lean on it for 
support. They shed alcoholic tears, and inaugurated a bread and 
butter rebellion. But notwithstanding the College members kicked, 
the College Corporation survived. The House of Fellows proved 
too much for the House of Commons. Insubordination was quelled, 
and the boys went quietly in to prayers. Soon the bars of the old 
fence began to ring with music,—music rude, perhaps, but refreshing. 
When they rolled out “ Gaudeamus,” passers-by, however unclassic, 
knew that they were rejoicing. They loved Yale College, and they 
said so. Why don’t we sing “ Vivat Academia” now, as then? Is it 
because of our admiration for the taciturn female, who “never told 
her love?” “ Lauriger,” too, if not purer in morals, is superior in its 
poetry to “Here’s to Good Old Rum!” At least its objectionable 
features are hidden by its untranslatable Latin. 

But it is foreign to our history to cry for a revival of letters. Pat 
Malloy sings his sentimental story in a manner which would be inter- 
esting, if he belonged to Yale; but if his fifteen brothers, dissimilar 
to pigs, will stay at home, we expect Beethoven beneficence to pay 
that rent. The Ethiopian fiddler, too, has helped our morality. The 
first scraping of his strings was sole-stirring, and always brought a 
delighted crowd to the fence, where they were soon relieved of all 
temptation to court fortune by the pitch of the uncertain copper. 

These musical soirees, if they did not give it birth, at least nour- 
ished and strengthened that healthy mutual admiration and respect 
which is the soul of all college happiness. There was hardly room 
for the indulgence or display of petty passions on the narrow fence ; 
but when the College Song was shaken up, those rails would blossom, 
like Aaron’s rod, into some such flowers as “the Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” or the “Sweet Potato Vine.” After all, we’ll dash sentiment, 
and advocate all College Songs, of any time or air, if always it be 
open air. 

Students of Ethnology will be gratified to learn, that traces of the 
lost ten tribes of Israel have been discovered near the fence. If the 
day is fine, large numbers of these Jews, attired in a manner of mod- 
est magnificence, may be seen there conversing affably with the stu- 
dents, Gentiles, who apparently consider them their dearest friends; 
in fact so great is the veneration in which a certain tribe is held, that 
the boys are constantly heard appealing to its ancient founder, and 
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the name of B. Gad is on every tongue. This regard is reciprocal, so 
that these favored people of high birth and long and ancient line, (we 
mean the old clothes line,) never despise even that student who wears 
a ragged coat. But we fear that this friendship is unstable. To be 
sure these itinerants bring greenbacks, but so do the worms. They 
are arrayed in sheep-skin, like a drum, and like it they are hollow. 
Beware of these anti-porkers; buy not their watch-chains nor their 
meerschaums. The chains will color, but the meerschaums won't. 
Be not dazzled by the brilliancy of their diamond pins, or too late 
you may discover that they are merely Ju-ju-paste. 

Daniel Pratt found in the fence a convenient auditorium. At its 
corner he has unfolded to listening and liberal crowds the mysteries 
of the laws of motion, by maintaining that a motion to adjourn was 
always in order. Daniel used to swing about the circle considerably 
in his harangues, but we are forced to believe that he will never live 
in the White House. He is too honest to be successful in political 
management. How much better it would be for the country if every 
politician was a non-est-man. 

But the fence is passing away. The sturdy wood which was a 
pine cone two centuries ago, and has for a hundred and fifty years, by 
day and night, in storm and sunshine, guarded the College Green, 
must yield in the vigor of its age to the age of iron. There are dread- 
ful rumors of a new fence of iron bars, to be sixteen feet and one 
inch high,—just the distance an apple will fall in one second 3-g. 
Thus the new student will receive his first lesson in gravitation at 
his very entrance, and be spurred on to deeper research. And there 
is to be one great gate, which the street watch will close at the tick of 
twelve. How helated star-gazers will run down that watch! The 
south-east corner,—scene of many a wholesome revel,—is to be 
superseded by the new Museum. Let us hope that the old right 
angle will be taken up tenderly, and laid with care in some honorable 
place in the hall of curious things, that returning sons of Yale, as 
they rejoice at the increasing glory of their Alma Mater, may find it 
a substantial reminder of the simple pleasures of the College Fence. 
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Wemorabilia Palensia. 


Jubilee Committee. 
J. M. ALtEN, C. H. Goopman, A. Jonson, of the Senior Class. 
W. C. Braaa, C. B. Brewster, N. P. S. Toomas, E. J. Tytvs, of the Junior 
Class. 
A. L. Brown, A. Camwzroy, W. C. Ciarke, C. H. Smiru, of the Sophomore 
Class. 


R. Jounsoy, W. L. Pater, E. G. Serpoy, J. B. Tytvs, of the Freshman 
Class. 


Linonia. 
President—E. W. CLARKE, 422 Chapel Street. 
Vice President—W. H. Goopyzakr, 11 8. 
Secretary—S. B. Cour. 
Vice Secretary—G. D, Mritzr, 48 Howe Street. 


Brothers. 
President—Irna 8. Dopp, 105 N. 
Vice President—BENJAMIN SmituH, 192 C. 
Censor—W. H. Inauam, 58 S. M. 
Secretary—J. Corriy, 75 N. M. 
Vice Secretary—S. T. Terry, 3 8. 


Matrimonial. 


SPRAGUE—FELLOWS.—On Wednesday, Oct. 31st, at Hudson, N. Y., F. N, 
Sprague, late of the Class of ’67, to Abbie Fellows. 


Yale Literary Prize Essay. 


The undersigned Committee award the Yale Literary Medal to the writer of the 
Essay on Sidney Smith. 
CYRUS NORTHROP, 
ARTHUR W. WRIGHT, 
ALBERT E. DUNNING. 
The accompanying envelope contained the name of Henry Morton Dexter. 
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Gvitor's Table. 


WE, too, at last, send our hearty greeting to the College world. This is easy, and 
if this were all, we should be heartily glad. But this is not enough. We must 
make a talk to this most complex organization. Herein is a difficulty. There are 
here two currents of life, two classes of men of directly opposite characters. One 
is full of life and animal spirits; the other thoughtful and earnest. There is power 
and character in each. Each, however, is disposed to put a low estimate upon the 
other. Each would rather like to sweep the other from existence. ‘ Superficial,” 
say the earnest ones, of those full of gay life. The jolly souls look at the earnest 
men and ejaculate with unction—‘“ Fossils.” Then they meditate just one instant. 
In that brief space they settle it irrevocably, that the so-called “fossils” have no 
business among living men—except as curiosities. The grave is a fit place for the 
dead, they think, and they at least think logically. Now in this state of things 
there is advantage. Minds little accustomed to serious thoughts, have their atten- 
tion occupied for a brief space, at least, with realities. All this, too, comes in 
through the influence of oppugnant characters. Now, we say, let both classes 
remain. They help each other. The influence of the lively renders the earnest 
ones less rigid, more expansive in their sympathies, less self-absorbed. The influ- 
ence of the serious ones upon the wide awake class, is to impart at least a moment- 
ary gravity. Let both classes, say we, live and thrive. Each needs the other. 
Both, however, need to be more generous. If there is anything detestable in a man 
of any pretensions to culture, it is a contracted, exclusive sympathy. The man who 
always refers to the peculiar structure of his own individuality, and measures a 
man’s worth by the degree of his resemblance to that standard, is a pitiable speci- 
men. There is no danger that the skull which covers such a brain will ever be 
broken. The Juggernaut wheels themselves couldn’t crack it. Yet some, indeed 
not a few, measure others thus. If the individual observed conforms to some favor- 
ite type, it is well, if not, he is an imbecile. Expansive, very. As if, when that 
peculiar type of character was fashioned, all forms of admirable characters were, 
also, exhausted. As we have before intimated, we wish there were a more genial 
recognition between the two. We don’t believe in drawing the lines of classes 
distinct and clear. Chasms between classes and orders have been the causes of 
unending conflicts the world over, and through all time. Let orders, races, charac- 
ters blend. What will civilization be worth until this be thoroughly accomplished ? 

But I began with the idea of the difficulty of saying anything to a world composed 
of such oppugnant elements. There is one realm, however, into which both classes 
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penetrate more or less. We shall hazard nothing in saying that all classes appre- 
ciate liveliness and witticisms. We enjoy the same exceedingly, but could never 
(we've lamented it a thousand times,) furnish the same for others. If there is any- 
thing we covet, it is the power of effectually dispensing jokes and stories. Few 
gifts are more acceptable to all parties. None live longer in a sunny and genial 
memory. Our own memory of a gifted story teller, a genial, hearty old man, 
who on stormy, Winter days, held our wrapt attention as he dispensed his interest- 
ing tales, is cherished with peculiar pleasure. 

But in the matter of jokes, the College world is no wise behindhand. For this 
matter, nearly all the jokes perpetrated of late, fall on the college fence. By the 
result, we judge that the fence is worsted every time, in fact, well nigh demolished, 
In other respects the college world moves quietly. Things are settling into routine, 
that immovable calm that to many is so wearisome. The rival classes have smoth- 
ered their animosity, or else in their numerous conflicts it has evaporated. At 
any rate things are moderately placid. Base ball continues to rage as an epidemic, 
with undiminished fury. Only a few have escaped an attack. The whole region 
round about seems more or less afflicted. It is supposed, however, that the ap- 
proaching cold weather will completely put a stop to its ravages. The College 
Chapel is the only place in which a hurtling ball does not appear. Therein, on 
Sundays, and during twenty minutes on each morning, there is absolute safety. 
This twenty minutes in the Chapel is very refreshing. It alone enables the systems 
of those not attacked, to endure the successive and violent attacks to which all such 
are subjected. We have been struck once. This sort of missile gives no warning 
like the screaming shell, no whistle like the rifle ball. Its movement is silent like 
the walk of the pestilence. It comes upon you all unseen. The first thing you 
know you feel a blow that might have felled an ox. This at least was our first 
impression. Then you feel a sharp pain. Next a curious phenomena presents 
itself; it is, I think, a nervous affection. The sensation is very much as one feels 
when a sudden gust of passion comes over one. Then comes an almost irresistible 
disposition to employ a phraseology marked by strong and violent expressions. It 
is needless to add that this peculiar literary accomplishment is greatly disapproved 
of by community, and hence is never on any occasion employed in College. Since 
we were struck we have never approached the gymnasium without the sense of 
almost overpowering fear. The missiles in this section fly in all directions. The 
victims of this malignant ball playirg epidemic rush over you without compunction 
or remorse ; four at one time once rushed on and over us, with momentum enough 
to have knocked gown the walls of Sumter. If we had been the Macedonian 
Phalanx, all bristling with spears, we have no doubt it would have been just the 
same. Suffice it to say, we never approach the gymnasium without feeling as 
though we were between two hostile batteries in battle time. 
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There is one thing on account of which we must not fail to congratulate the 
College world, and that is, its proximity to the recent Blood Hound Show. The 
free exhibition of these animals to the students was a matter of unparalleled gen- 
erosity for a showman; the full attendance of the students on that occasion does 
credit to College appreciation. This exhibition, the manager informs us, in his 
advertisement, is “interesting,” “instructive,” and withal “moral.” We never 
seriously questioned the two first qualifications, but we had grave apprehensions as 
to whether the exhibition was strictly a moral one, This information, so kindly 
vouchsafed by the manager, doubtless relieved community of a serious doubt about 
the matter. 

We also congratulate the Senior Class on a temporary release, at least, from the 
study of chemistry. We have endured, with tolerable fortitude, every other event 
of our College course; this, however, was too much. We believe, though, that the 
instructors in that branch did all that men could do, to make the subject plain. If 
we wished to destroy digestion we would introduce to the stomach, at one time, a 
ton of solid food; it fairly illustrates the amount of chemical science that was 
crammed into the organ of mental digestion in a correspondingly short time. If 
men were born giants, or professors of chemistry, the case would then be difficult. 
Now it is unspeakably sad. The class might as well be sent out to level the 
Alleghanies, or cast the Rocky Mountains into the Pacific, as to do so much chem- 
ical work in so little time. 

We have been somewhat surprised, of late, to receive an intimation that the Lit. 
is designed to be a picture of College life. We thought it was designed to be an 
exponent of the literary ability of College; its most earnest, vigorous thought. 
Now, as things seem to us, College life, and the ablest College thought and appre- 
ciation, are as wide apart as the poles. In the Lit. we sometimes come across a 
true sentiment, a genuine, earnest thought; in College every-day life, rarely, In 
this place, we get at what men are in general; in the Lit. we learn what men 
think they ought to be. In general, it holds true, that men write what will be 
respected; they live as impulse dictates. College life is, in some respects, unreal 
and frivolous. Is there much thoughtfulness or earnestness in its social inter- 
course? The men who are here ought to look forward to leadership in American 
intellectual life. The best institutions ought to produce the best thinkers. We 
ought, then, by this time, to have caught the key-note in this most thoughtful, 
earnest, progressive age. American intellect is all nerve and spring. From the 
American heart comes a voice earnest, and deep, and solemn as the voice of an 
Archangel; it presents to us the problem of life, the destinies of nations; it sounds 
in our ears the cry of the world’s people, calling to their help all true hearts, all 
strong intellects. Towards fixing these grand feelings centrally in our hearts, 
College social intercourse does next to nothing. On the other hand, there seems 
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an effort to exclude all that has stern significance. Success, no matter how attained, 
is what we worship. Now we don’t like an old fogy, a man whose nature is shriy- 
elled, whose soul is as dry and hard as a rail; but we think a man full of human 
life and fire, who thinks earnestly and courageously, is a very beautiful character, 
We believe that half the disasters in life, in private life and in national legislation, 
are due rather to intellectual cowardice than intellectual imbecility. There is not 
one man in ten who dares face the serious facts of life. Men dare not think. They 
enjoy a jolly good time so much better than they can anything else, that a thought 
outside this narrow range is frightful. But we say, that unless we have grit enough 
to solve the problems that life and society present, we might as well have been born 
without brains. Why should not College social intercourse be genuine? Why, in 
social stations, is it not better that we should occasionally meet a man as he really 
is, rather than always what in him is grotesque and superficial? Is not man more 
than his dress, more than all his superficial graces? Most, however, seem to 
receive with utmost welcome, a soul all enveloped in what is artificial, while for 
one, strong, earnest, brave, they have only a sneer. But we have said enough. 
For the present, farewell. 


Yale Lits Wanted. 


The following YALE Lits are wanted to complete a set: 
Vol. 








